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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Washington,  D.C. 


WESTESN  STAKE  IN  FARM 
PROGRAM  EXPLAINED 

Although  Western  farmers  may  have  seme  troubles  differing 
from  those  of  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation,  all  farm  troubles 
have  economic  roots,  and  common  effort  is  needed  if  anything  really 
effective  is  to  be  done  aoout  them,  Secretary  Wallace  said  in  a  recent 
address  explaining  the  farm  program  as  it  relates  to  the  West.  1/ 

The  high  perishability  of  large  western  specialty  crops,  and 
the  distance  from  important  markets  created  a  problem  which  was  solved 
in  part  by  tho  formation  of  cooperatives,  through  Triple-A  marketing 
agreements,  and  through  action  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation,  the  Secretary  pointed  out. 

Migratory  agricultural  labor  and  farmers  driven  out  of  the 
Dust  Bowl  in  the  Plains  have  given  the  West  another  gigantic  problem. 
More  than  25,000  families,  ineligible  for  local  relief  because  of  res- 
idence requirements,  have  flocked  there  and  have  been  forced  to  live  in 
deplorable  conditions  which  are  a  constant  menace  to  society.   Tho  Farm 
Security  .Administration  has  provided  sanitary  camping  facilities  for  a 
few  thousand  families,  some  direct  relief  grants  have  been  given,  and 
rehabilitation  loans  have  boon  made  to  some  3,500  families  in  California 
alone  in  an  effort  to  make  them  self-supporting  citizens  once  more,  he 
said.   Complete  cooperation  of  State 'and  Federal  authorities  will  go 
farther  in  solving  this  problem. 

Western  farmers,  through  the  A. A. A.,  are  practicing  soil 
conservation  to  the  extent  that  in  1937  the  acreage  participating  in 
the  program  reached  60  percent. 

The  Secretary  described  the  new  farm  bill  as  merely  a  new 
and  stronger  instrument  with  which  to  attack  farm  problems  —  problems 
in  which  the  West  shares  directly  or  indirectly.  We  are  trying  to 
regain  lost  markets  through  reciprocal  trade  agreements;  through  the 
new  Farm  Act  we  will  endeavor  to  maintain  fair  prices  for  farm  produce 
and  to  balance  production  —  all  matters  of  keen  importance  for  Cali- 
fornia and  Western  farmers'  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  he  said. 

"Nobody  would  deny  that  western  farmers  have  their  economic 
troubles,  and  nobody  would  deny  that  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  have 
their  economic  troubles  too",  the  Secretary  said.   "It  is  reasonable 
that  all  farmers  should  want  to  take  action  to  get  rid  of  their  tiroubloe. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  cooperation  and  solidarity  are  the  keys  to  that 
action. . ." 


1/  "The  West  and  the  National  Farm  Program".  Address  by  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Western  Farm  and  Home .Hour,  Sacramento, 
California,  February  22,  1938. 


WILDLIFE'S  WEEK 


Last  August,  a  committee  composed  of  men  prominent  in  the 
conservation  movement  and.  headed  by  Secretary  Wallace,  called  on 
President  Roasevelt  and  asked  that  he  propose  a  National  Wildlife  Res- 
toration Week,  beginning  on  March  20,  lb*38  •  This  the  President  agreed 
to  do,  and  as  a  result,  thousands  of  wildlife  clubs,  societies,  and 
agencies  representing  some  thirteen  million  active  sportsmen  will  be 
celebrating  this  month,  and  organizing  suitable  functions  to  dramatize 
and  explain  the  problem  of  conservation.  Among  the  other  devices  of 
modern  publicity,  the  issuance  of  special  commemorative  stamps  is  being 
employed,  the  plates  for  which  are  based  on  paintings  by  J.M.  ("Ding") 
Darling,  president  of  the  General  Wildlife  Federation. 

This  Federation,  which  held  its  third  meeting  in  February  at 
Baltimore,  links  together  most  «f  those  groups  in  the  country  vitally 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  game.  Affiliated  with  it  are  organ- 
izations in  47  States,  including  garden  clubs,  women's  groups,  Isaak 
Walton  and  Audubon  chapters,  farm  societies,  civics  clubs,  and  associa- 
ted sportsmen.   Its  functions  are  educational,  investigative,  and  legis- 
lative. With  its  own  funds,  and  a  contribution  by  the  firearms  manu- 
facturers, it  has,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey, set  up  11  research  units  in  as  many  land  grant  colleges  to  exper- 
iment with  methods  of  feeding,  stocking,  and  managing  wildlife  pre- 
serves,  ^n  the  Congressional  front,  it  has  been  instrumental  in  securing 
the  introduction  and  passage  of  the  Duck  Stamp  Bill  (which  has  raised 
about  $700,000  a  year  for  protection  of  migratory  birds);  the  Coordin- 
ation Bill  (requiring  active  cooperation  of  each  department  of  tho 
Administration  and  Cabinet  officers  in  the  enforcement  of  game  laws); 
the  Robinson  Bill  (creating  game  sanctuaries  on  all  public  properties); 
and  finally,  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  (providing  Federal  financial  aid 
to  States  on  a  25-75  percent  basis  for  wildlife  conservation  work). 

Energetic  as  this  organization  has  been,  and  helpful  as  it  has 
proved  to  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  the  Federa- 
tion's activities  must  not  obscure  the  vast  strides  in  conservation  taken 
by  the  Bureau  itself  in  the  last  three  years.   Some  4,800,000  acres  have 
been  sot  aside  and  dedicated  to  the  restoration  of  wildlife  since 
June  30,  1934,  and  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  sanctuary 
area  has  been  acquired  as  in  all  the  preceding  years  in  the  history  of 
our  government.   Supporting  this  work  has  been  combined  appropriations 
and  allotments  from  emergency  funds  of  $20,700,000.  Altogether,  the 
refuges  maintained  by  the  Survey  have  reached  254,  totalling  11,552,807 
acres,   ^f  these,  225  are  bird  refuges  comprising  7,503,781  acres,  and 
9  are  big-game  preserves  and  ranges  covering  4,049,026  acres. 
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Consequently,  a  devastation  of  our  game  birds  through  the 
inroads  of  hunters  and  the  destruction  of  nesting,  wintering,  and  migra- 
tory refuges  ■*■*■.  a  devastation  which  even  the.Jiead;,-.pf  the  Survey  was  ready 
to  admit  a  few  years  ago  was  almost  insuperable  —  has  been  considerably 
lessened,  leaving  a  brighter  hope  that  the  steady  decrease  in  nearly 
every  type  of  game  can  some  day  be  halted. 

Along  the  four  main  fly-ways  that  traverse  the  United  States 
and  which  carry  the  great  bulk  of  annual  bird  migration,  refuges  are 
now  strung  closely,  so  that  a  chain  of  feeding- stopie  provides  for  many 
more  millions  of  birds  than  formerly.  Range  and  preserves  have  been 
developed  for  every  major  species  of  big  and  upland  game.   On  some  public- 
lands,  such  as  those  in  the  Kaibab  Forest  of  Utah  and  the  Yellowstone 
Park  of  Wyoming,  the  problem  has  now  turned  into  one  of  a  surplus,  with 
deer  and  elk  overgrazing  their  own  territory. 

Although  no  new  wildlife  projects  are  included  in  the  land 
use  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  it  will  not  be 
forgotten  that  some  725,000  acres  in  32  old  projects  have- been  turned 
over  to  the  Bureau  of •Biological  Survey,  giving  it  an  extensive  series 
of  refuges. from  Sacramento  to  Savannah.   Nor  will  the  cooperation  between 
these  two  programs  stop  here.   Even  if  game  preservation  will' hot  be  a 
primary  aim  of  land  readjustment  under  Title  III  of  the  Bankhe ad- Jones 
Act  in  1938,  it  will  be  an  important  auxiliary  one',  and  provision  for 
wildlife  care  may  be  included  In  the  development-. work  of  several 
projects.  More  than  that,  of  course,  the  whole  direction  of  the  land 
use  program,  in  returning  barren  cash-cropped  acres  to  range  or  timber, 
will  widen  the  frontiers  of  American  game,  and  will  restore  to  them 
some  of  the  cover  and  feed  of  which  commercial  cultivation  has  deprived 
them.  ■   . 
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TAX  COLLECTION  COST 

DATA  AVAILABLE  III  PENNSYLVANIA 

Legislation  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1938  (Act 
No,  584)  provided  that  all  tax  collectors  in  Pennsylvania  prepare  a 
detailed  annual  report  showing  tax  collections,  commissions  received, 
and  s.ll  expenses  of  tax  collection.  1/   Previously,  accurate  records 
were  not  available  to  show  how  much  collectors  received  or  what  expen- 
ses were  incurred.  ■  The  Legislature  can  now  provide  itself  with  factual 
data  on  all  phases  of  tax  collection. 


1/   MONTHLY  BULLETIN.  5  (.1.)..2.   December  1937.   (Pennsylvania..D.epartinent 
of  Internal  Affairs,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.) 
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LAND  SLTTLBMLNT  PROBLEMS  II;  THE  NETHERLANDS 

By 

Jan  van  der  Vate 


A  unique  experiment  in  land  settlement  is  under  way  in  the 
Netherlands  where  the  country  is  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  increase  its 
land  area  by  the  reclamation  of  the  Zuiderzee,  a  shallow  inland  sea. 
In  Roman  times  a  fresh  water  lake,  it  has  been  for  several ■ hundred  years 
a. branch  of  the  North  3oa. 

In  1913  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Netherlands  legislature  to 
enclose  this  body  of  water,  and  to  reclaim  a  large  part  of  the  fertile 
soil  underlying  it.  This  was  to  be  done  by  building  dikes  around  the 
parts  most  suitable  for  agricultural  use,  and  by   draining  the  enclosed 
areas,  called  polders.  Work  on  this  project  was  begun  in  1920,  and  in 
1932  the  large  main  dike,  separating  the  Zuiderzee  from  the  North  Sea 
and  again  turning  it  into  a  fresh  water  lake,  was  completed.  A  small 
polder  of  about  100  acres  had  been  drained  at  an  early  date  for  exper- 
imental purposes,  followed  by  the  reclamation  of  the  45,000  acre 
Wieringermeerpolder,  in  which  a  large  variety  of  crops,  ranging  from- 
grass  to  grain,  was  grown  as  early  as  1930.  The  success  of  these  two 
experimental  polders  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  the  project, 
which  when  finished  will  enlarge  the  Netherlands  by  more  than  550,000 
aeres,  7  percent  of  the  total  and  10  percent  of  the  cultivated  area  of 
the  country,  and  will  be  large  enough  to  provide  a  livelihood  for  seme 
300,000  people. 

For  the  past  two  years  work  has  been  under  way  to  enclose 
the  118,000  acres  which  will  become  the  northeast  pclder.   It  is  now 
far  enough  advanced  so  that  the  government  within  a  few  years  will  be 
able  to  apply  on  a  more  extensive  scale  the  methods  and  procedures 
tentatively  tried  out  in  the  V.rieringemecrpolder . 

In  contrast  with  the  customary  public  sale  of  the  land 
acquired  as'  the  result  of  previous  reclamation  projects,  the  Nether- 
lands government  believes  that  changed  economic  theories  as  well  as  the 
welfare  of  the  body  politic  demand  that  the  state  retain  title  to  most 
if  not  all  of  the  Zuiderzee  land.   This  policy  has  already  been  pursued 
in  the  development  of  the  Wieringermeerpolder,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
experience  gained  during  the  past  ten  years,  it  v/ould  seem  that  govern- 
ment ownership  is  well  justified.  However,  it  places  upon  the  government 
and  its  agents  the  responsibility  for  the  solution  of  a  large  number 


I.ir.  van  der  Vate,  who  is  with  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  has  con- 
tributed several  articles  to  the  LAND  POLICY  CIRCULAR  on  land  policy  in 
the  Netherlands. 
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and  variety  of  problems •   ocme  of  these  are  of  a  technical  nature  and 
include,  for  instance,  the  building  of  a  system  of  canals  and  ditches 
for  the  complete  drainage  and  reclamation  of  the  new  land  to  make  it 
Suitable  for  agriculture.   These  canals  must  also  serve  as  waterways 
for  the  transportation  of  certain  types  of  produce  to  distant  markets 
or  factories.  Moreover/  as  they  will  usually  also  constitute  the  boun- 
daries of  the  farms,  and  since  farms  differ  in  size  according  to  the 
type  of  farming  or  the  kind  of  crop,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  careful  soil  analyses  must  precede  the  parceling  out  of  the  land 
and  the  building  of  roads,  canals,  and  farms. 

In  this  preliminary  work,  the  experience  and  cooperation  nf 
the  Kederlandsche  Heidemaatschappi j  (Dutch  Heath  Society)  and  other  land 
reclamation  agencies  are  of  great  value  to  the  government .   Their  well 
trained  personnel  supplies  supervision,  carries  on  soil  studies,  and  in 
general  lays  the  foundation  for  the  future  development  of  these  new 
lands.  After  the  salt  has  leached  out,  the  soil  is  prepared  for  exper- 
imental sowings  and  cultivated  in  units  of  about  1250  acres  until  all 
abnormal  risks  have  been  eliminated.   It  is  then  subdivided  into  smaller 
units  which  are  supplied  with  houses,  barns,  and  other  buildings,  and 
turned  over  to  individual  farmers,  mostly  young  men  who  previously  have 
worked  on  the  project  and  have  received  practical  training  in  meeting 
the  problem  peculiar  to  the  environment. 

In  the  Wieringermeerpolder,  one  parcel  of  land  of  about  48 
acrus  constitutes  one  standard  unit  or  farm.   There  will  also  be  smaller 
farms  of  odd  shapes  and  sizes,  but  larger  farms  will  usually  be  multiples 
of  48  acres.   Each  unit  measures  800  meters  in  depth  and  300  meters  in 
width,  and  faces  a  hard-surfaced  road  on  one  end  and  a  canal  on  the 
other.   This  provides  roads  at  one-mile -intervals .   Experiments  were 
conducted  in  the  Wieringermeerpolder  with  small  farm-to-market  canals 
for  20-ton  vessels.   These,  however,  were  a  very  costly  investment,  and 
as  trucks  and  automobiles  supply  much  more  rapid  transportation,  such 
small  canals  will  no  longer  be  built.   The  larger  polders  will  have  a 
system  of  main  and  secondary  canals  large  enough  for  vessels  up  to 
300  tons,  and  sufficiently  frequent  so  that  no  farm  will  be  more  than 
about  2-1/2  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  canals. 

The  farms  will  be  leased  to  carefully  selected  tenants  on 
varying  bases  of  tenure.   It  has  not  yet  been  definitely  decided  what 
type  or  types  of  tenure  will  finally  be  adopted.   Land,  in  the  Wier- 
ingermeerpolder is- now  being  leased  for  a  tentative  period  of  six  years. 
It  is  expected  that  later  one-third  of  the  land  in  this  polder  will  be 
leased  on  a  long  terra,  and  one-third  on  a  hereditary,  lease  basis. 
The  government  will  retain  some  acreage  for  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  and  may  sell  the  remainder.   Rents  will  be  adjustable,  and 
will  fluctuate  with  the  average  price  of  certain  specified  products. 
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As  the  new  lands  become  settled,  the  government  must  make 
provision  for  needs  of  the  communities  which  will  arise.   It  will  he 
necessary  to  establish  in  each  of  the  new  polders  a  number  of  indepen- 
dent political  subdivisions.  Villages  and  other  types  of  community 
centers  must  be  level  oped,  churches  and  schools  built,  stores  and  var- 
ious services  provided,  all  on  the  basis  of  a  planned  economy. 

The  farms,  as  they  are  leased,  will  have  the  necessary  build- 
ings, including  houses  for  the  tenants,  but  farm  laborers  will  find 
homes  on  the  outskirts  of  the  centrally  'located  villages,  whore  they 
may  have  small  garden  plots  of  their  own.   Later  some  of  them  will  move 
to  live  on  the  farms  of  their  employers,  but  the  majority  will  probably 
prefer  to  remain  in  the  villages.  Houses  are  built  by  a  housing  admin- 
istration capitalized  with  government'  funds .   Rents  are  calculated  to 
amortize  principal  and  interest  over  a  period  of  years,  and  to  provide 
for  depreciation,  so  that  the  housing  agency  should  be  self-supporting. 
The  villages  are  being  built  on  a  plan  allowing  for  expansion,  but  no 
houses  or  other  structures  may  be  erected  without  conforming  to  the 
rigid  rules  which  have  been  made  to  insure  the  healthy  and  harmonious 
development  of  the  communities. 

Under  existing  lav;,  educational  facilities  have  for  years 
been  the  responsibility  of  the  government.   In  addition  to  providing 
adequate  schools,  however,  the  government  will  not  only  supply  land  in 
hereditary  tenure  and  on  very-  reasonable  terms,  for  the  building  of 
churches,  but  will  also  contribute  part  of  the  initial  cost  and  a  tem- 
porary subsidy  to  meet  running  expenses  until  the  congregations  become 
self-sustaining. 

With  the  establishment  of  these  villages,  there  will  grow  up 
a  middle-class  of  storekeepers,  tradesmen,  and  other  groups.   The  original 
plan  called  for  equal  opportunity  for  every  Netherlander  to  settle  en 
the  new  land,  but  this  plan  had  to  be  abandoned  so  that  now  not  only 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  but"  ever/  one  intending  to  settle  in  the  vil- 
lages must  meet  certain  requirements.  One   of  these  is  that  the  business 
to  be  established,  regardless  of  its  nature,  must  offer  a  reasonable 
chance  for  a  oecent  living.   Land  for  stores  and  other  buildings  is  made 
available  on  a  hereditary  lease  basis,  but  the  structures  which  are 
erected  thereon  must  have  the  approval  of  the  housing  authorities.   It  is 
still  to  be  decided  whether  stores  and  similar  buildings  should  not  also 
be  built  by  the  housing  administration  for  lea.sing  to  selected  tenants. 

Because  of  the  nature  cf  the  project,  the  size  of  the  invest- 
ment, the  time  required  to  bring  the  new  land  under  cultivation,  and  the 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted  to  make  it  suitable  for  human  habitation, 
the  settlement  of  the  entire  area  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  Zuiderzee 
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will  be  the  work  of  a  generate  on.   For  that  reason  the  Dutch,  whose 
motto  is,  "If  you  don't  get  there  today  you  will  get  there  tomorrow", 
are  in  no  hurry  to  commit  themselves  to  any  hard  and  fast  rules,  but 
rather  consider  their  project  a  school  in  which  every  day  teaches  the-; 
a  new  oractical ' lesson.   The  reclamation  of  the  Zuiderzee  will,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  be  a  national  school,  and  will  provide  some  object 
lessons  in  the  fields  of  rural  economics  and  sociology  which  will  be 
well  worth  studying. 
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SOUTHERN  EDITOR  ASKS  . 
TENANT  PROGRAM'S  SUPPORT 


The  farm,  tenant  program  is  on  trial  and  its  success  depends 
upon  the  whole-hearted,  earnest  cooperation  of  those  tenants  selected 
to  start  off  the  program,  asserts  an  editorial  in  the  February  issue 
of  the  SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURIST,  l/  It  urges  Southern  farmers  partic- 
ularly to  make  the  program  a  success. 

The  tenants  selected  to  participate,  the  editor  says,  will 
serve  as  a  demonstration  through  which  other  tenants  will  be  judged. 
He  believes  that  if  it  is  a  failure,  the  tenant  purchase  program 
recently  set  up  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  will  be  a  failure, 
and  the  effort  to  lessen  farm  tenantry  through  government  aid  probably 
will  end.   "All  tenants  ought  to  give  this  experiment  their  heartiest 
support",  he  urges,  "for  their  chances  in  the  years  to  come  will  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  on  how  these  first  few  hundred  tenants  perform. 
They  should  cooperate  in  every  way  in  seeing  that  the  best  applicants 
arc  selected  with  which  to  start  off  this  important  program  for  making 
home  owners  of  worthy  tenant  farmers." 
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By 
Janes  H.  Marshall 


Development  of  cooperative  grazing  associations  and  the 
organization  in  Montana  of  grazing  districts  as  a  means  of  promoting 
a  bettor  management  of  range  lands  has  attracted  much  attention  am  ng 
both  land  planners  and  practical  stockmen  as  a  means  of  solving  some 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the  range  country.   The  solution 
which  these  features  of  grazing  organization  involve  was  not  thought 
out  completely  in  advance,  but  arose  from  the  experience  and  trials  ^f 
man  on  the  land  who,  with  the  cooperation  of  technically  trained  ex- 
perts, 'worked  out  a  program  adapted  to  their  own  needs. 

The  nature  of  the  grazing  district  program  in  Montana  is 
derived  from  the  basic  land  problem  with  which  the  range  cattle  industry 
is  faced.  The  range  country  is  characterized  by  a  checker-board  owner- 
ship pattern;  the  most  serious  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
individual  units  are  far  too  small  for  economical  use.   Competition  for 
the  available  range  has  often  been  severe,  particularly  for  key  sec- 
tions which  possess  valuable  waterholes  or  other  facilities.   Stockmen 
sometimes  lease  only  key  sections,  and  then  graze  the  adjoining  unfenced 
lands  without  undergoing  the  formality  of  leasing  them.  Under  such 
competitive  conditions  and  with  short-term  leases,  stockmen  have  little 
security  in  the  use  of  their  <range  during  succeeding  grazing  seasons. 
They  face  the  constant  threat  of  having  other  stockmen  outbid  them  for 
the  use  of  the  range. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  range  livestock  men, 
therefore,  is  to  obtain  control  of  grazing  land  during  a  period  long 
enough  to  stabilize  their  operations.  Only  in  that  way  can  they  real- 
ize the  benefits  of  the  improved  methods  of  ranch  management  that  such 
control  permits.   There  has  been  little  or  no  incentive  to  improve  the 
range,  to  reserve  pastures  for  drought  emergencies,  or  to  develop  per- 
manent sources  of  water  supply  under  the  competitive  system  of  free 
range  that  has  prevailed  for  many  years  in  a  large  portion  of  the  range 
region. 

The  First  Montana  Grazing  Association 

Montana  range  livestock  producers  have  taken  the  lead  in  organ- 
izing into  cooperative  groups  for  the  control,  conservation,  and  economic 

Mr.  Marshall  is  Associate  Agricultural  Economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics . 


use  of  grazing  land.   Two  principal  conditions  have  necessitated  the 
formation  of  cooperative  grazing  district  associations:  (l)  the  un- 
economic utilization  of  "open"  lands  not  under  any  definite  system  of 
tenure,  consisting  generally  of  public  domain  and  abandoned  homesteads; 
(2)lands  leased  in  small  units  by  individuals  on  a  short-term  basis 
under  competitive  conditions  that  helped  deplete  rather  than  improve 
range  resources. 

The  first  cooperative  grazing  group  to  be  organized  was  the 
Mi zpah- pumpkin  Cr^ek  Grazing  Association,  an  unincorporated  cooperative 
organization  managed  by  its  members  for  their  mutual  benefit,  located 
in  Custer  County  in  southeastern  Montana.   It  was  formed  in  1928.  A 
special  act  cf  Congress  was  reguired  to  permit  the  Association  to  lease 
the  considerable  amount  of  public  domain  included  in  the  area  in  which 
the  cooperative  was  to  operate.   Passage  of  the  act  was  obtained  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  serve  as  an  experiment  for  determining  desirable 
means  cf  administering  land  still  in  Federal  ownership. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Mi z pah-Pumpkin  Creek  Grazing 
Association,  the  range  of  this  area  underwent  the  progressive  settlement 
and  abandonment,  increase  in  land  prices  and  taxes,  destructive  compe- 
tition, overstocking,  and  consequent  severe  over-grazing  which  have 
characterized  the  history  of  the  Great  plains.   Competition  between 
stockmen  had  arrived  at  a  point  where  individual  operators  had  no  as- 
surance from  year  to  year  that  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  summer 
pasture  upon  which  their  livestock  operations  depended.   The  stockmen 
were  in  urgent  need  :£   some  means  of  acquiring  control  cf  the  area  of 
summer  range  land  upon  which  their  ranches  and  farms  are  dependent. 
This  need  aroused  the  interest  of  the  remaining  stockmen  in  the  area 
and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  cooperative  grazing  association  for 
the  cooperative  leasing  of  range  lands,  and  the  restriction  of  the 
number  of  livestock  to  the  actual  carrying  capacity  of  such  lands. 

The  Mi z pah-Pumpkin  Creek  grazing  district  now  contains 
about  108,000  acres  of  range  land.   It  is  estimated  that  this  area 
originally  supported  some  6#0Q0  head  of  cattle  and  horses  for  the 
grazing  season.   Due  to  prolonged  unregulated  use,  the  ranges  of  this 
area  were  supporting  only  2,300  head  of  cattle  arid  'horses  In  1926. 
Early  in  1936,  the  eighth  year  of  the  cooperative,  3000  head  of  cattle 
were  being  grazed  on  the  area  for  a  period  of  eight  months,  with  a 
steady  improvement  of  the  range  being  noted  in  spite  of  severe  drought. ly' 
It  is  expected  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  will  be  gradually 


1/  Saunders on,  M.H.,  and  Monte,  N.W.  "Grazing  Districts  in  Montana: 
Their  lurpose  and  Organization  Procedure."  Montana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin  326,  September  1936.  (Bozeman,  Montana) 
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increased  as  Improved  range  management  practices  are  continued.   The 
success  cf  this  grazing  district  probably  was  a  motivating  factor  in 
the  enactment  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  and  the  1933  Montana  Grazing 
Laws,   The  development  of  the  State  grazing  program  on  the  basis  of 
these  laws  will  be  discussed  in  another  article. 
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RELATIONS  OF  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  WITH  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 
STUDIED 

professor  John  M.  Gaus  cf  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
faculty  is  en  leave  for  a  year  beginning  in  February-  1938  to  carry 
out  studies  on  relations  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  State  governments  and  educational  institutions,  and  to  study 
problems  of  departmental  coordination  and  policy-making.   Both 
studies  are  being  made  for  the  Committee  on  Public  Administration  of 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council. 


COURSE  WILL  SURVEY  LEGAL 
ASPECTS  OF  CONSERVATION 

Constitutional  and  legal  aspects  of  conservation  of  natural 
resources  will  be  surveyed  this  year  in  a  new  course  offered  by 
Professor  Lewellyn  pfankuchen  of  the  political  Science  Department  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  Pfankuchen  has  resumed  his  teaching  duties  at 
Y/isconsin  after  an  absence  of  a  year  and  a  half  when  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  and  its  successors  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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CREDIT  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  LAND  POLICY 

By 

Donald  R.  Rush 


The  importance  of  credit  as  an  economic  factor  influencing 
the  use  of  land  very  often  receives  little  recognition  from  those  en- 
gaged in  land  use  planning.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  those 
concerned  with  planning  for' agriculture  appraise  the  lending' and  col- 
lection .policies  of  Federal,  Federally  supervised,  and  private  credit 
agencies  in  order  to  deterr.ine  whether  the  effects  of  their  programs 
are  in  accord  with  or  against  socially  desirable  changes  in  land  use. 

The  principal  agricultural  oredit  agency  of  the  government 
is  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  This  organization  administers  di- 
rectly two  loan  funds  which  are  of  importance,  the  Emergency  Crop  and 
Feed  funds  and  the  funds  of  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner.  The  Federal 
Land  Banks,  Production  Credit  Corporations,  Banks  for  Cooperatives,  and 
the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  are  supervised,  and  to  some  extent 
their  lending  policies,  other  than  those  laid  down  by  the  authority  under 
which  they  operate,  arc  determined  by  the  Administration.   The  other 
governmental'  agency  of  importance  which  makes  loans  to  agriculture  is 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  with  its  tenant  and  rehabilitation 
loans . 

Together  these  agencies  extended  or  supervised  the  extension 
of  over  $721,000,000  in  loans  to  agriculture  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1937,  Loans  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  during 
1934,  their  largest  year,  totaled  over  $1,800,000,000,  and  at  the 
present  time,  they  hold  approximately  38  percent  of  the  farm  mortgages 
in  the  United  States.  The  conscious  direction  of  this  immense  volume 
of  governmental  or  quasi-governmental  credit  as  well  as  the  very  large 
amount  of  private  capital  which  is  loaned  to  agriculture  each  year - 
could  be  a  powerful  factor  in  adjusting  or  governing  the  use  of  agri- 
cultural land. 

The  influence  of  credit  extension  in  an  area  may  be  either 
a  positive  or  a  negative  one  from  the  standpoint  of  encouraging  a  de- 
si-red  land  use.  As  an  example,  if  detailed  study  of  an  area  indicates 
that  wise  public  policy  should  exclude  further  settlement,  considerable 
pressure  to  prevent  unwarranted  occupation  could  be  exerted  through 
definite  announcement  that  credit  by  governmental  agencies  or  those 


Mr,  Rush  is  Agricultural  Economist,  Bureau  cf  Agricultural  Economics. 
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supervised  by  the  government  would  not  be- made  available  to  persons 
who  settled  in  that  locality.   This  alone,  of  course,  would  not  deter 
all  persons  or  all  agencies  from  undertaking  settlement  in  such  areas, 
but  it  would  exert  considerable  influence.   Credit  control  as  a  means 
of  preventing  unwise  settlement  will  be  most  effective  in  marginal 
areas  because  such  areas  are  generally  capital  deficit  territories, 
and  those  who  undertake  to  operate  farms  therein  are  ordinarily  iependent 
upon  borrowed  funds.   If  interest  rates  were  made  to  reflect  the  added 
risk  involved  in 'cases  where  financing  is  demanded  by  marginal  areas, 
unwarranted  development  might  be  effectively  discouraged. 

Farm  tenant  loans  which  will  be  made,  under  Title  I  of  the 
Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  if  made  in  substantial  numbers,  can  be 
very  effective  in  achieving  proper,  land  use- .on  the  individual  farms, 
and  in  assuring  the  establishment  of  farm  units,  which  will  conform  to 
the  type  of.  agriculture  best  adapted  to  the  area.   -Also  the  guidance 
of  rural  rehabilitation  credit  can  have  an  important  bearing  on  land 
use,  while  land  use  planning  can  in  turn  help  direct  rehabilitation 
programs  into  sound  channels.   It  would  defeat  the-  purposes  of  both 
rural  rehabilitation  and  land  planning  to  extend  loans  for  permanent 
improvements  in.  districts  where  land  cannot  continue  economically  in 
agricultural  use.   In  areas  where  it  has  been  determined  that  there 
must  be  a  change  to  a  more  extensive,  type  cf  farming,  credit  can  be 
extended  for  the  purchase  of  livestock  or  to  seed  part  of  the  land  to 
grass,  thus  aiding  in  the  achievement  of  a  more  stable  local  economy. 
This  is  now  being  well  demonstrated  in  the  rural  rehabilitation  program 
in  the  Southern  Great  plains.   The  intelligent  appraisal.- of  the  future 
of  an  area  from  the  standpoint  of  land.  use_  is  important  in  guiding 
local  supervisors  in  their  lending,  activities. 

The  extension  of  Emergency  Crop  and  Feed  Loans  without 
conscious  direction  as  to  their  use  may  cause  certain  areas  to  remain 
in  agricultural  production  which  should  be  shifted  to  other  types  of 
land  use.   The  granting  of  loans  for  seeding  wheat,  for  example,  where 
the  growing  of  grain  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  unwise,  can  hinder  the 
development  of  another  type  of  farming  more  suited  to  the  area.   This 
also  holds  true  for  Rural  Rehabilitation  and  production  Credit  loans. 

There  are  several  methods  of  encouraging  particular  types  of 
land  use  through  the  extension  of  ere  lit.   They  may  take  the  form  cf 
making  special  requirements  as  to  the  use  and  manner  of  use  of  the  loan 
funds,  of  publicity  as  to  credit  facilities,  available  for  certain  pur- 
poses, differential  interest  rates,  and  favorable  methods  cf  payment. 
There  may  also  be  some  need  for  legislation  which  will  permit  the 
lending-  of -funds-  in  .special  situations  or  for  particular  purposes  which 
become  apparent  only  after  detailed  study  cf  the  needs  of  an  area. 
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As  an  example,  suppose  an  area  study  indicates  the  need  of 
larger  farm  units  in  a  particular  locality  or  region.  Liberal  credit 
policies  could  be  adopted  which  would  encourage  present  operators  to 
borrow  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  additional  land.  Lower  interest 
rates  on  such  loans  could  be  defended  on  the  basis  of  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  society  because  of  the  more  desirable  use  of  land  ob- 
tained.  Credit  may  also  be  used  effectively  by  grazing  district  assoc- 
iations, such  as  those  organized  in  Montana,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
make  improvements  or  to  purchase  particular  tracts  which  will  permit  them 
to  exercise  more  effective  control  over  a  grazing  area.  Credit  for  these 
purposes  can  profitably _ be  encouraged  in  parts  of  the  Great  Plains  and 
other  areas  where  it  has  been  determined  that  grazing  districts  or  com- 
mons are  desirable.   Credit  for  private  owners  of  forest  lands,  which 
will  permit  them  to  follow  sustained  yield  cutting  practices  rather  than 
liquidation  of  their  holdings,  when  they  are  confronted  with  an  immed- 
iate need  of  capital,  should  be  available.  Very  liberal  terms  and  low 
rates  of  interest  can  be  easily  justified  in  cases  of  this  character. 

In  the  extension  of  credit  to  cooperative  associations  of 
farmers,  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  future  of  the 
area  from  the  standpoint  of  the  crop  or  commodity  concerned.   The 
granting  of  credit  for  the  construction  of  a  winery  may  encourage 
some  farmers  to  plant  additional  acres  to  vines  where  the  land  should 
not  be  continued  in  intensive  agricultural  use.  The  lending  of  funds 
to  permit  the  extension  of  rural  electric  lines  may  also  cause  unwise 
development  of  a  locality. 

Those  concerned  with  directing  the  land  use  program  recognize 
that  the  degree  to  which  credit  has  influenced  or  can  affect  the  de- 
velopment of  a  region  will  vary  substantially.   Nevertheless,  it  is 
essential  in  the  opinion  of  the  v«riter,  that  consideration  be  given  to 
our  agricultural  credit  policies  as  a  factor  among  those  variables 
that  influence  the  utilization  of  the  land. 
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SUBMARGINAL  LAND  PROGRAM  -  1938 


Some  eight  months  have  passed  sirsco  the  approval  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  in  July  1937.  As  most  of  the  acreage 
in  the  land  use  projects  to  be  established  this  year  under  Title  III 
of  the  legislation  has  now  been  approved,  it  becomes  possible  to  pre- 
sent a  brief  factual  summary  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  projects. 

The  list  of  approved  projects,  as  of  March  15,  1938,  includes 
16  new  projects.   There  are  in  addition  24  coterminous  projects,  iii 
which  land  is  being  bought  to  fill  out  the  pattern  of  purchase  areas 
established  under  the  "old"  land  program  of  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration. 

Most  of  the  acreage  involved  in  the  present  program  lies 
within  the  Great  Plains  region.   The  reasons  for  selecting  the  Great 
Plains  for  special  attention  during  1938  are  qaite  apparent  --  the 
national  concern  for  a  territory  which  in  recent  years  has  been  dramat- 
ically stricken  by  dust  storms,  drought,  and  the  general  havoc  of  the 
depression,  and  the  possibility  of  a  unified  and  coordinated  attack 
upon  problems  common  to  a  large  region. 

Although  among  the  40  projects  there  are  numbered  three  water 
conservation  projects  (LU-TX-21,  LTJ-T£-22,  and  LU-TX-24)  designed  to 
develop  the  purchased  land  for  recreational  rather  than  agricultural 
use,  the  rest  of  the  projects  is  aimed  strictly  at  securing  a  change 
in  land  use  from  cash- crop  farming  to  livestock  ranching  or  combina- 
tion grain  and  stock  production.  This  change  in  emphasis  adoquately 
reflects  the  policy  of  the  new  program,  which  is  to  adhere  more  closely 
to  the  objective  of  agricultural  rehabilitation. 

Along  with  purchase  comes  a  development  program  to  improve 
the  acreage  bought,  by  reseeding,  fencing,  contour  furrowing,  and  con- 
struction of  stock  reservoirs,  wells,  tanks,  and  other  water  facil- 
ities that  will  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range. 

Due  in  part  to  the  opportunity  provided  for  an  effective 
handling  of  land  problems  throughput  a  large  region  of  distress,  it 
was  decided  to  devote  80  percent  of  the  purchase  funds  to  the  Great 
Plains.  Here,  in  27  projects  approved  to  date  (including  b-th  new 
and  coterminous  projects)  it  is  planned  to  acquire  about  1,850,000 
acres  at  an  average  price  of  about  $3.00.  Roughly  capitulated,  these 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  problem  areas  of  that  region  in  which 
the  submarginal  land  purchase  program  is  this  year  being  concentrated: 
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(a)  Throughout,  rainfall  over  a  long  period  has  averaged 
v,rell  below  the  20  inches  considered  the  long-term' minimum  for  suc- 
cessful crop  farming,  varying  considerably  within  the  observation 
cycle  of  any  one  State  so  that  annual  precipitation  is  highly  unde- 
pcndable.   Soil  characteristics  vary  a  great  deal  throughout  the 
region,  the  soil  types  being  particularly  important  from  the  viewpoint 
of  erosiveness  and  ability  to  hold  moisture.  The  topography  of  the 
area  ranges  from  gently  rolling  plains  to  rough  and  broken  territory 
Hearing  the  foothills  which  flank  the  Continental  Divide .   There  is  no 
extensive  irrigation  within  the  project  areas,  and  few  large  streams 
are  available;  conservation  of  winter  snows,  summer  cloudbursts,  and 
intermittent  rains  is  vital.  Erosion  by  wind  and  water  is  found  in 
the  whole  region,  particularly  in  the  southern  portion.   The  tri-State 
project-  is  located  approximately  in  the  center  of  the  notorious  "dust- 
bowl". 

(b)  Average  wheat  yields  range  in  the  vicinity  of  6  bushels  an 
acre;  but  even  this  figure  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  crop-income 

a  farmer  may.  expect,  since  in  many  areas  soil  and  climate  conditions 
are  so  hazardous  that  he  may  have  to  plant  150  acres  to  harvest  100. 

(c)  About  2,423  farm  families  are  living  on  land  being  pur- 
chased.  This  averages  721  acres  per  family,  including  abandoned 
acreage.  When  it  is  realized  that  actual  operating  units  probably 
average  loss  than  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  the, typical  "purchase 
area  family"  is  living  on  a  hopelessly  uneconomic  unit. 

(d)  The  consequence  of  these  economic  factors  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  incidence  of  relief;  in  one  sector,  one  out  of  every 
eight  farm  families  had  a  "WPA  client.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  uneconomic 
methods  of  land  use,  both  public  and  private  lending  agencies  have 
invested  large  amounts  of  money  in  these  areas  where  a  great  part  of 
the  farms  is  doomed  to  failure.  A  typical  county  had  $1,100,000  in 
loans  outstanding,  a  large  part  of  which  cannot  under  present  con- 
ditions be  repaid.   In  another,  $838,850  had  been  loaned  to  operators. 
In  still  another,  private  and  public  agencies  had  loaned  an  average  of 
|1500  to  each  farm  from  1931  to  1935.   Thirty  percent  of  the  farmers 

in  one  area  had  gross  incomes  under  $1,000;  in  another,  50  percent  were 
under  $ 1,000. 

(e)  One  of  the  heaviest  drags  on  local  government  is  the 
amount  of  tax  delinquent  land,  which  means  that  a  good  many  citizens 
are  using  services  for  which  they  cannot  pay,  and  transferring  the  bur- 
den to  that  part  of  the  community  which  can  pay.   Of  the  privately 
owned  land  in  these  problem  areas,  23  to  70  percent  was  round  to  be 
tax  delinquent.   This  condition  had  giver:  renewed  emphasis  to  the  need 
for  financial  reorganization  of  local  governments,  and  the  readjustment 
of  taxation  to  correspond  more  equitably  with  the  character  of  the  land 
in  conjunction  with  the  development  of  better  patterns  of  use. 
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Causes  of  the  farm  problem  in  the  Great  Plains  region  have 
been  about  as  common  to  all  sectors  as  their  consequences.   Light 
rainfall,  the  frequency  of  drought,  and.  the  varying,  .character  of  the 
soil  have  ranked  at  the  top  of  the  list.  The  effect  of  the  Homestead 
laws  in  encouraging  the  settling  of  farm  units  too  small  for  economic 
operation  has  been  apparent  throughout.   In  all  areas  there  was  felt 
the  stimulus  of  speculation  and  ill-informed  credit  policies  to  the 
establishment  of  cash-grain  farming  —  in  periods  of  drought,  farm 
values  dropped  through  the  floor;  in  rainy  seasons  they  soared  to 
umvarranfed  heights;  fe<,v  thought  to  capitalize  the  long-run  prospects 
of  such  farming  at  their  realistic  value. 

This  collective  oversight  was  due  in  part  to  the  lack  of 
accurate  information  concerning  the  character  of  the  land,  but  equally 
responsible  was  the  inflation  of  speculative  hopes  on  the  basis  of  crop 
yields  in  unusually  wet  years.  Added  to  those  difficulties,  the  trend 
of  technology  in  making  larger  and  larger  land  units  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  economies,  of  machine  cultivation  made  one  farm  after  another 
submarginal  from  the  standpoint  of  competitive  costs. 

Both  the  methods  of  disposing  of  the  land  in  the  Plains  region 
and  the  failure  of  dry-land  farming  have  contributed  to  the  development 
of  an  extremely  confused  pattern  of  land  ownership.  Abandoned  home- 
steads, public  land,  tax  land,  railroad  land  and  other  tracts  arc  so 
closely  intermingled  that  effective  control  for  the  purpose  of  ranr:e 
management  has  been  next  to  impossible.   Correction  of  this  condition 
is  one  of  the  immediate  purposes  of  land  purchase. 

From  the  beginning,  those  responsible  for  the  program  recog- 
nized the  need  of  other  directional  measures  to  supplement  land  pur- 
chase. They  arc  largely  of  these  classes,  falling  within  the  scope  of 
State  and  local,  rather  than  Federal,  action. 

(1)  Ccnservational  —  including  rural  zoning,  the  establish- 
ment of  soil  conservation  districts,  and  cooperative  grazing  associations 
to  manage  the  range;  and  programs  for  better  handling  of  tax  delin- 
quent land. 

(2)  Financial  --  the  adjustment  of  credit  policies  of  private, 
State,  and  Federal  agencies  in  accordance  with  the  classification  of 
land  so  as  not  to  perpetuate  a  system  of  use  that  should  be  altered. 

(3)  Governmental  —  encouragement  to  local  governmental 
units  to  consolidate  their  services  and  administration,  when  changes 
in  land  use  and  the  pattern  of  settlement  make  this  advisable  as  a 
means  of  economy. 
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Passage  of  State  legislation  providing  land  use  directional 
measures  in  the  Great  Plains  Region  has  not  yet  progressed  very  far. 
Soil  conservation  districts  laws  have  been  passed  by  Colorado,  Mon- 
tana, Now  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
and  Nebraska.   Three  —  Montana,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  — 
have  passed  cooperative  grazing  association  legislation.   No  important 
changes  in  tax  legislation  have  been  effected  to  date,  and  no  rural 
zoning  enabling  acts  are  yet  on  the  statute  books  in  the  Great  Plains 
States. 

Although  the  major  share  of  the  projects  for  the  Great  Plains 
under  the  new  program  have  been  inaugurated  or  approved,  two  more  pro- 
posals are  at  present  being  reviewed.   Approved  new  projects  (outside 
of  old  project  areas)  established  under  Title  III  of  the  Banlche ad- Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  are : 


Colorado 


Kansas 
Montana 


Now  Mexico 
North  Dakota 


Oklahoma 


South  Dakota 
Texas 


Wyoming 


Northeastern  Colorado,  Weld  County;  and  south- 
eastern Colorado,  project  in  Baca  and  Las  Animas 
Counties 

Morton  County  project 

A  project  in  Fallon  and  Custer  Counties;  the 
Buffalo  Creek  project  in  Yellowstone  County; 
and  the  central  Montana  project  in  Fergus  County 
Tri-State  project  in  Union  County 
Site  1  of  the  Missouri  Slope  project  in  Slope  and 
Golden  Valley  Counties;  site  3  in  Billings  County 
Tri-State  project  in  Cimarron  County 
Perkins-Corson  project  in  those  counties 
Tierra  Blanca  project  in  Randall  County; 
Boggy  Creek  project  in  Hemphill  County;  the 
Tri-State  project  in  Dallam  County;  and  Beaver 
Dam  Park,  Gray  County 

Northeastern  Wyoming  project  in  Weston  and 
Niobrara  Counties. 


00 
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BOOK   DIGESTS 

NEW  YORK-  ZONING  LAW  AND  PRACTICE.   G.  Burchard  Smith.  Baker-Voorhis 
and  Company,  New  York  1937.  (552  pp.  xiv.) 

By  Herman  Walker,  Jr. 

The  present  volume  comprises  an  exhaustive  running  digest 
of  New  York  cases  dealing  with  the  subject  of  zoning.  A  large  appendix 
contains  copies  of  various  forms  used  in  connection  with  zoning  pro- 
cedure, such  as  those  for  giving  notice  of  public  hearings  and  those 
used  by  boards  of  adjustment  in  granting  variances  to  the  terms  of  an 
ordinance.   Further  appendices  include  copies  of  the  Standard  State 
Zoning  Enabling  Act,  the  enabling  legislation  applying  to  Now  York 
City,  the  New  York  City  zoning  ordinance,  and  the  rules  of  procedure 
of  the  Board  cf  Appeals  cf  the  same  city,  a  list  of' the  zoning  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  by  the  New  York  legislature,  and  a  -cable  of 
zoning  cases  decided  by  the  courts  of  the  State.  A  detailed  index, 
a  table  of  contents,  a  commendatory  introduction  by  the,  Qhief  Judge 
cf  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  and  a  preface  by' the'author,  fill 
out  the  remainder  of  its  pages. 

The  author  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  his  metnod 
of  treatment  is  of  a  strictly  legal  nature  throughout.  Apart  from  two 
brief  introductory  chapters  entitled,  respectively,  "Nature  and  Purpose 
of  Zoning",  and  "The  Police  Poi.ver",  the  body  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
discussion  of  the  technical  legal  aspects  of  zoning  procedure.   Succes- 
sive chapters  deal  with. the  enabling  act,  the  ordinance,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ordinance,  non- conforming  uses,  amendments,  boards  of  ap- 
peals and  their  procedure,  enforcement,  attacks  on  the  ordinance,  and 
miscellaneous  matters.  Mie  pertinent  New  York'  decision's  to  date  have 
been  assiduously  amassed,  analyzed  and  classified,  and" discussed  under 
some  two  hundred  sub-sections.   The  discussion  is  liberally  larded  with 
direct  quotations  from  the  texts  of  these  decisions,  and  the  author 
obtrudes  his  own  opinions  only  with  caution. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  description,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  book  will  be  of  chief  value  to  lawyers  and  to  zoning  officials, 
as  it  was  designed  to  be.  Although  urban  zoning  alone  is  dealt  with, 
since  New  York  State  has  not  yet  enacted  a  rural-type  enabling  act, 
those  interested  in  assuring  the  legal  sufficiency  of  rural  zoning 
procedures  will  find  here  considerable  material  of  utility.  Various 
aspects  of  rural  zoning  technique  find  counterparts  or  analogies  in 
urban  zoning;  and  a  faithful  and  detailed  description  cf  technical 
urban  zoning  experience  will  offer  useful  suggestions  and  guides  to  the 
proponents  of  rural  zoning. 

Mr.  Walker  is  Assistant  Agricultural  Economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics . 
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"Local  Government  in  New  Jersey  -  Readjusting  Local  Services  and 

Areas".   Princeton  Local  Government  Survey,  Pocket  Report 
Series,  Vol.  2,  No,  3,    Princeton  University,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  193  7.   (64  pp.  with  cover  map.) 

By  R.  J.  Hinckley 

Stressing  the  need  for  local  governmental  reorganization 
for  economy,  efficiency  and  democracy,  the  survey. proposes  realloca- 
tion of  functions  of  more  than  strictly  local  implications  to  larger, 
more  rational,  and  more  effective  service  areas.   These  functions 
involve  roads,  schools,  welfare,  and  health.   The  service  area  approach 
to  local  government  readjustment  is  held  to  be  the  most  realistic  one 
both  politically  and  administratively,  making  use,  as  it  does,  of  well- 
known  devices  such  as  inte municipal  agreements,  special  district  or- 
ganization, consolidation  and  annexation.  Wholesale  programs  of  con- 
solidation, disorganization  and  centralization  are  pointed  out  to  be 
unrealistic,  impracticable,  or  to  represent  too  violent  dislocation  in 
local  self-government  to  be  acceptable. 

Using  the  outline  form  of  presentation,  the  pocket  report 
reviews  in  a  concise  and  graphic  manner  the  factual  evidence,  and  sets 
the  premises  for  service  area  reorganization.   Immediate  and  future 
lines  of  action  in  planning,  guiding  and  controlling  local  service 
adjustments  are  discussed.  The  report  is  described  as  setting  "the 
stage  for  a  broad  treatment  of  a  most  complex  problem  within  whose 
outlines  are  the  definite  formulas  for  local  adjustments".   Certain 
of  the  basic  concepts  are  similar  to  those  outlined  in  the  4th  Report 
of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  Revision  of  the  Tax  Laws  .   The 
method  of  presentation,  however,  is  unique,  arising  out  of  an  im- 
patience with  the  ineptitude  of  most  of  the  survey  work  and  permis- 
sive legislation  to  date  in  this  field. 

Two  sets  of  maps  are  appended,  illustrating  the  local  govern- 
ment problem  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  multiplicity  of  local 
units  attempting  to  provide  services  of  State-wide  importance  which 
they  have  neither  fiscal  capacity,  size,  nor  administrative  organiza- 
tion to  perform  efficiently  and  economically.  Present  and  proposed 
service  areas  are  outlined.   Similar  treatment  in  somewhat  greater 
detail  is  presented  in  miniatures  for  Mercer  County,  New  Jersey, 


Mr.  Hinckley  is  Agricultural  Economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econ- 
omics , 
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"Part-Time  Farming  in  the  Southeast".  R,H.  Allen,  L.S.  Cottrell, 
Jr.,  W.W.  Troxellj  Harriet  L.'  Herring,  and  A.D.  Edwards. 
Works  Progress.  Administration,  Division  of  Social  Re- 
search, Research  Monograph  IX,  '  1937,   (Washington,  D.C.) 

Although  the  many  advantages  of  the  division  of  labor  have 
led  the  majority  of  men  to  devote  their  energies  to  a  single  occupa- 
tion, there  have  always  been  many  who  have  combined  farming  with  work 
at  some  other  job.   This  has  been  particularly  true  in  Now  England, 
where  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  spread 
of  industry  into  rural  areas  has  provided  many  farmers  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  supplement  their  earnings  from  the  stony  soil.  With  good 
roads  and  the  automobile,  access  of  industrial  workers  to  farm  land, 
and  farmers  to  urban  factories,  has  become  easier  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  country.   In  1930,  thirty  percent  of  all  farm  operators  in  the 
United  .States  reported  some  work  off  their  farms. 

With  the  coming  of  the  depression,  interest  increased  in 
the  combination  of  industrial  with  agricultural  work,  or  part-time 
farming  as  it  came' to  be  known.   It  was  advocated  as  a  means  of 
improving  security, '  keeping  needy  families  off  relief,  and  reducing 
the  cost  of  relief.  While  there  was  much  talk,  there  were  few  facts 
on  which  to  base  a  program,  so  that  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration (later  the  Works  Progress  Administration)  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Land  policy  Section  nf   the  AAA  (later  the  Land..  Use 
Planning  Section,  Resettlement  Administration),  undertook  a  study 
cf  the  question  in  1935,   The  principal  objectives  of  the  study  were 
to  describe  existing  types  of  combined  farming- industrial  employment, 
to  appraise  their  benefits  and  disadvantages,  and  to  determine  the 
possibilities  for  further  development  of  desirable  types,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  rehabilitation  programs  of  the  Government, 

The  area  selected  for  study  consisted  of  the  States  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama,   In  this  area,  the  practice  of 
combining  farming  with  industrial  employment  was  of  long  enough 
standing  to  furnish  varied  examples,  conditions  were  relatively 
homogeneous,  and  the  relief  load  was  at  least  as  heavy  as  the  aver- 
age for  the  country.  Examination  of  the  types  of  industrial  employ- 
ment indicated  it  should  be  divided  into  five  sub-regions,  in  each 
of  which  a  different  type  of  industry  predominated.   One  or  two  rep- 
resentative counties  in  each  sub-region  were  selected  for  field  study. 

In  order  to  include  a  wido  range  of  combination,  from  full- 
time  industrial  work  with  a  little  farming  to  commercial  farming  with 
a  little  off- farm  work,  the  investigators  set  relatively  lor/  limits 
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on  either  type  of  employment  for  inclusion  of  a  family  in  the  survey. 
They  defined  a  part-time  former  as  a  parson  who,  in  1934,  operated 
at  least  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  billable  land  or  produced  farm 
products  valued  at  $50  or  mere,  and  who  worked  at  least  50  days  off 
the  "farm".   The  definition  thus  included  many  persons  who  would  nut 
have  qualified  as  farmers  under  the  Census  definition. 

In  each  sample  county,  the  researchers  took  a  number  of 
schedules  of  part-time  farm,  families.   For  comparison  with  the  part- 
time  farmers,  they  included  selected  groups  of  industrial  workers  who 
did  no  farming.   Studies  of  important  industries  were  undertaken  to 
determine  industrial  employment  trends  and  to  find  if  they  had  peculiar 
features  which  might  .help  or  hinder  employees  in  operating  a  small 
farm. 

The  majority  of  the  part-time  farmers  studied  were  primarily 
industrial  workers  who  had  turned  to  gardening  and  keeping  some  chick- 
ens and  perhaps  a  few  pigs  and  a  cow,  as  a  means  of  improving  their 
livelihood.   They  consumed  most  of  the  farm  products  at  home,  very  lit- 
tle being  sold  except  by  the  few  who  had  commercial  farms.  Estimated 
value  of  products  consumed  by  typical  part-time  farm  families  varied 
from  about  $70  for  those  with  only  a  garden  to  nearly  $400  for  those 
who  had  a  garden,  chickens,  several  hogs  and  a  cow.   The  investment  in 
land  and  buildings  was  little  more  than  would  be  required  for  housing, 
and  cash  outlays  for  seed,  feed,  fertilizer  and  hired  labor  were  small. 
Since  cash  incomes  in  this  area  are  very  low,  the  farm  products  consti- 
tuted in  most  cases  a  substantial  addition  to  the  family  living, 
improving  diet,  and  releasing  income  for  expenditures  other  than  for 
food. 

The  farm  work  usually  was  done  by  the  head  of  the  household 
with  some  help  from  other  members  of  the  family,  and  required  about 
three  hours  a  day  in  spring  and  early  summer.   For  most  workers, 
industrial  jots  had  first  claim  on  their  time,  farm  labor  being  per- 
formed before  or  after  working  hours  and  on  week-ends,   perhaps  "spare- 
time"  farmers  is  a  more  accurate  term  to  apply  to  these  people. 

In  the  principal  industries,  the  40-hour  week  was  standard 
in  1934,  but  in  some  that  were  not  under  codes,  a  longer  work-week 
prevailed.   Seasonal  employment  swings  in  major  industries  of  the 
region  are  unimportant,  hence  comparatively  few  workers  divided  their 
time  seasonally  betv/een  job  and  farm.   Those  without  full-time  jobs 
were  mostly  in  building  trades,  or  in  Birmingham  steel  mills  or  mines 
which  were  operating  part-time,  or  were  casual  laborers. 

The  part-time  farmer  did  not  appear  to  be  at  a  disadvantage 
in  getting  or  keeping  a  job.   He  had  a  cash  income  on  about  the  some 
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level  as  a  comparable  industrial  worker  living  in  a  village  or  town. 

There  was  no  evidence  that  employers  discriminated  against  part-time 
farmers;  in  fact,  in  two  of  the  counties  employers  actively .encouraged 
their  employees  to  undertake  small-scale  farming,  and  helped  them  in 
various  ways. 

The  study  shows  that  a  part-time  farm  is  a  distinct  economic 
advantage  t.o  the  families,  that  have  'the  necessary  cash  income  from 
non-farm  sources,  and  are  able  and  willing  to  do  .the  added  work  re- 
quired.  But  though  the  farm -may  act  as  a  cushion  for' short  periods  of 
unemployment,  in  ti^es  of  general  business  depression,  it  docs  not  pro- 
vide the  -security  many  people  have  thought  it. might.. 

A  farm  small  enough  to  be  conveniently  operated  in  time 
spared  from  industrial  employment  is  not  big  enough  to  provide  the 
indispensable  cash  income  when  the  job  is  lost.   Part-time  farming 
may  be  encouraged  for  those  employed  or  with  definite  prospect  of 
employment,  but  its  extension  on  a  large  scale  to  unemployed  families 
is  not  recommended  in  the  report.   The  study  finds  thatf  suitable  land 
is  plentiful  in  nearly  all  the  Southeast,  employment  being  the  limiting 
factor;  prospects  for  industrial  expansion  are  not  such  as  to  warrant 
a  hope  for  rehabilitating  large  numbers  of  relief  families  in  this 
way . 

While  no  blanket  endorsement  of  further  extension  of  part- 
time  farming  is  given,  the  survey  indicates  the  need  for  an  educational 
program  to  improve  agricultural  practices  of  existing  part-time  far- 
mers.  Many  appeared  to  derive  only  meagre  returns  from  the  effort 
and  time  devoted  to  farm  enterprises,  and  need  instruction  in  all 
phases  of  farm  operation.  Agricultural  extension  work  has  not  as  yet 

—  W.W.  Troxell  — 
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Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  cannot  furnish  cop- 
ies of  any  of  the  publications  listed 
below. 


"The  Land  Utilization  Program  of  the  United  States  Resettlement 

Administration  In  the  Northeast".   p.L.  Buttrick.   JOURNAL  OF 
FORESTRY  (Proceedings  of  37th  Annual  Meeting  of  Society  of 
American  Foresters).  '.36  (2)  117-124.  February  1938. 
(Mills  Building,  Wash.,  D.C.) 

The  accomplishments  of  the  land  utilization  program  of 
the  Resettlement  Administration  and  its  successor  are  here  discussed  by 
Mr,  Buttrick,  now  of  the  University  of  Georgia  staff,  and  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  Project  Planning  Unit  of  the  Land  Utilization  Division  in 
Region  I  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  (New  England  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States). 

The  objectives  of  the  original  program,  which  had  no 
precedents,  Mr,  Buttrick  said,  were  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
removing  people  from  submarginal- land  under  agricultural  production, 
and  to  resettle  them  on  good  land  where  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to 
make  a  living.   Expected  benefits  were  to  be  both  social  and  economic  — 
the  persons  resettled  would  be  helped,  costs  of  public  services  would  be 
reduced,  farmers  on  better  lands  would  not  have  to  compete  with  products 
raised  under  a  starvation  economy,  and  conservation  of  natural  resources 
would  result. 

Several  questions  concerning  the  success  of  such  an  ambitious 
program  naturally  follow:  Were  the  lands  chosen  occupied  by  persons 
whose  removal  has  afforded  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the  approach 
used?  Were  the  inhabitants  successfully  resettled?  Were  the  lands 
purchased  properly  developed  for  other  uses?  While  the  author  feels 
that  the  questions  may  be  answered  in  part  in  the  affirmative,  and  that 
in  spite  of  difficulties,  something  has  been  accomplished,  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  still  too  soon  to  pass  final  judgment  —  the  organ- 
izational difficulties  inherent  in  such' a  large  undertaking  took  longer 
to  work  out  than  originally  anticipated,  and  the  program,  with  long- 
time objectives,  had  to  function  as  a  relief  program. 

In  evaluating  the  land  utilization  program,  Mr.  Buttrick 
is  specific.  Lie  asks  three  questions: 

1,  What  are  the  positive  accomplishments  in  the  acquisition 
of  submarginal  lands,  the  resettling  of  their  stranded  population,  and 
the  development  of  the  lands  for  conservation  purposes? 
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2.  What  new  concepts  and  methods  of  dealing  with  submarginal 
land,  and  their  social,  economic,  and  conservation  problems  did  it 
introduce? 

3.  What  are  the  prospects  of  the  sound  features  of  its  program 
being  copied  on  a  significant  scale? 

His  answers  are  likewise  specific: 

1»  Nearly  200,000  acres  of  land  have  been  added  to  conserva- 
tion areas  in  7  States,  but  the  conservation  work  has  been  spotty,  and 
some  of  questionable  value.  The  reaction  of  resettled  families  to  a 
more  favorable  environment  remains  to  be  determined.  Relief  work  has 
been  of  value. 

2.  The  basic  idea  of  attacking  submarginal  land,  social 
regeneration,  and  a  conservation  program  as  a  unit  was  a  new  idea,  but 
no  adequato  methods  for  resettling  large  numbers  of  people  or  advances 
in  methods  of  acquiring  or  developing  land  have  been  worked  out. 

3.  Whether  sound  features  will  be  copied  depends  upon  the 
future. 

As  for  demerits  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  in  gen- 
eral, the  author  believes  the  program  did  not  have  sufficient  time  for 
operation  —  5  years  as  a  minimum  should  have  been  allowed;  the 
administrative  set-up  was  too  complicated;  and  the  personnel  policy 
wa  s  i  nad  equat  e . 

B\it  Mr.  Buttrick  has  some  suggestions  en  a  "rational  sub- 
marginal  land  program".  He  proposes  that  the  Federal  government  make 
annual  appropriations  to  purchase  land  just  entering  the  submarginal 
stage,  and  set  up  purchase  areas  in  agreement  with  State  agencies,  such 
areas  to  be  labeled  submarginal,  non-agricultural,  etc.;  that  the  max- 
imum price  of  land  be  set,  determined  by  its  character,  high  enough  so 
that  the  seller  may  establish  himself  elsewhere;  no   Federal  or  State 
aid  should  be  granted  in  such  areas;  that  until  areas  have  been  blocked 
out  and  population  moved,  development  be  corf  inod  to  forest  planting 
and  fire  protection  only;  and  finally,  that  lands  should  be  turned  over 
to  the  States,  as  acquired,  for  administration. 


"Functions  and  Structure  of  the  State  Planning  Board".  PENNSYLVANIA 
PLANNING.  Annual  Report  Number.  2  (3)  January  1938.  (Pennsyl- 
vania State  Planning  Board,  Harrisburg,  Pa.) 

The  functions  of  the  State  Planning  Board,  which  was  estab- 
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lished  in  Pennsylvania  in  1936  as  an  advisory  body-  (Act  No,  36),  have 
been  divided  in  the  annual  report  into  eight  sections,  and  activities 
under  each  function  briefly  outlined. 


Land  Use  Planning  and  Control.  Two  constructive  services 
promoted  by  the  'Board  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  have  been 
programs  for  securing  the  early  Completion  of  soil  maps  useful.,  .in 
guiding  agricultural'  development,  and  public  acquisition  of  submarginal 
lands  to  be  reforested  or  developed  as  recreational-  demonstration 
areas.  First  steps  toward  applying  land  to  its  best  uses  are  the 
substitution  of  proper  land  uses  for  existing- submarginal  uses,,  and  the 
retirement  of  submarginal  land  unsuitable  for  residence  or  public  uses, 
by  public  acquisition.  In. order  to  make  resettlement  of  population 
effective,  some  form  of  rural  zoning  is  needed,  and  in  determining  the 
proper  definition  and  delimitation  of  restricted  use  districts,  loca- 
tional  factors  with  regard  to  public  services  and  economic  opportunity 
should  be  given  constant  and  critical  consideration. 

Rural  and'  Regional  Planning  and  Zoning,   Several  zoning  laws 
now  in  force  were"  spoils o red  or" endorsed  by  the  Board  -  Act,  No,  434, 
County  and  Regional  Planning  Enabling  Act;  No,  504,  Townships  of  the 
Second  Class  Zoning  Enabling  Act;  No,  435,  County  Zoning  Enabling  Act. 
The  report  states  that  continuous  inventories  of  intra-  and  inter- 
State  planning  and  zoning  aid  in  emphasizing  the  organic  distinction 
between  planning  as  a  prerequisite  of  zoning  and  zoning  as  one  of  a 
number  of  devices  for  the  implementation  of  planning;  it  upholds  the 
democratic  principle  of  keeping  planning  coterminous  with  the  community 
level  planned  for,  and  provides  a  practical  basis  and  stimulus  for 
local  planning. 

Public  Works'-.,   Since  public,  works  seem  inevitable,  it  becomes 
necessary'  to  consider  how  far  ahead  they  should  bo  planned.   Public 
work  desperately  scrambled  together  under  the  make-work  relief  programs 
is  far  different  from  that  to  be  carried  .out  as.  part  of  a  legitimate, 
carefully  planned  'works  schedule  under  a  master  plan,  A  continuous 
register  of  all  public  works  within  the  State  should  be  kept  and  re- 
ported to  a  central  planning  agency. 

Mapping  and  Charting,   The  Board  has  been  handicapped  in 
developing  land-use  and  other  planning  studies  by  the  inadequacy  of 
existing  topographic,  geologic.,  and  soil  naps.   The  essence  of  re- 
search 'preparatory  to  adequately  informed  public  planning,  is  the 
precision^  currency  and  comparability  of  data,   A  confusing  variety 
of  scales,  symbols,  and  class  definition  needs  to  be  reconciled  and 
standardized  before  any  great  progress  can  be  made,  A  mosaic  air  map 
of  Pennsylvania,  horizontal  and  vertical  control  surveys,  topographic 
and  geologic  surveys,  and  soil  surveys  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  ex- 
pedited, 
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Regional  Cooperation  and  Coordination.  No  matter  how  public 
planning  functions  are  defined,  regional  cooperation  and  coordination 
nay  be  counted  upon  aa  an  increasingly  important  -aspect  of  public  plan- 
ning in  which  State  boards  provide  the  natural  component^  and  the  ef- 
fective implementation* 

Population,  Underlying  all  effective  public  planning  must  be 
adequate,  reliable  and  timely  population  data.  Whether  population  is 
regarded  as  the  end  or  as  a  major  resource  to  be" included  in  the  plan- 
ning process,,  its  quantity,  quality,  composition,  density  and  mobility 
are  of  primary  concern  in  constructing  any  program  for  guaranteeing 
progressive  betterment  «f  standards  of  living. 

Recreation  and  Leisure,  Public"  planning  must  ©oncentrate 
upon  building  into  ."'either  the  rural  or  urban  community's  pattern  its 
recreational  and  esthetic  resources  rather  than  merely  to  embellish 
it  with  parks,  memorials  and  playgrounds.  A  program  Cannot  go  forward 
effectively  until  the  more  comprehensive  planning  by  State  or  regional 
agencies  has  set  up  programs  of  land  use,  public  services,  transport 
and  communication  by  -which -the  local  pattern  is  defined  and  enhanced. 

Housing  and  Slum  Clearance.  A  comprehensive,  continuous 
inventory  of  housing  supply  and  demand  is  indispensable  for  the  guidance 
of  communities  in  determining  their  housing  programs. 

Recommendations  for  furthering  and  strengthening  portions  of 
•%he  program  are  listed,  and  a  statement  of  Planning  Board  publications 
is  .appended. 


THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  ATLANTA  AMD  FITLT0N  COUNTY,  GEORGIA „   Consultant 
Service  of  National  Municipal  League,  309  E.  34th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

"The  Governments  of  Atlanta  and  Fulton,  County,  Georgia", 
prepared  by  the  consultant  service  of  the  National  Municipal  League 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Thomas  H#  Reed,  has  just  been  submitted  to 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Reads  and  Revenues  of  Fulton  County, 
the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Atlanta,  and  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  city  of  Atlanta  is  situated  in  two  counties  —  Fulton  and 
DeKalb,  and  under  the  State  constitution,  city-county  consolidation  is 
not  possible.  The  report  makes  practical  suggestions  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  arising  out  of  this  complicated  situation  by  pro- 
viding for  a  unified  treatment  of  health,  welfare,  park,  recreation,  and 
police  and  fire  functions.  It  also  contains  a  complete  administrative 
and  financial  survey  of  both  city  and  county  governments  and  scho  >1 
systems • 
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Copies  of  the  report  are  available  at  $5.00  each  from  the 
Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


"An  Analysis  of  Methods  and  Criteria  Used  in  Selecting  Families  for 
Colonization  Projects".   By  John  3.  Holt,   Social  Research 
Report  No.  I,   Farm' Security  Administration  and  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.   September  1937.   (Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.) 

It  is  recognized  that  the  'type  of  family  selected  for  parti- 
cipation in  colonization  projects  is  often  of  greater  Importance  than 
the  selection  of  land  to  be  farmed  or  buildings  to  be  constructed  on 
the  land,  but  because  little  study  had  been  made  of  methods  or  criteria 
of  family  selection,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  undertook  some 
research  to  furnish  information  to  guide  specific  action  on  its  projects, 
This  report  is  based  on  information  obtained  from  secondary  sources, 
Snd  from  an  analysis  and  summary  of  the  experience  and  ideas  of  persons 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  family  selection. 

A  second  report,  "An  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Criteria  and 
Methods  Used  in  Selecting  Families  for  a  Reclamation  Project  —  A  Case 
Study  of  the  Tule  Lake  Community  in  Northeastern  California",  will 
appear  in  the  rear  future  as  Social  Research  Report  No.  V. 

"Tenure  of  New  Agricultural  Holdings  of  Several  European  Countries", 
By  Erich  Kraemer.   Social  Research  Report  No.  II.   Farm 
Security  Administration  and  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
September  1937.   (Farm-  Security  Administration,  Wash.,  D.C.) 

For  the  past  few  years  the  Federal  government  has  been  en- 
gaged in  activities  of  the  type  which  a  number  of  other  nations  under 
varying  conditions  and  at  various  times  have  promoted.   It  was  felt 
that,  in  planning'  resettlerent  ard  land  tenure  programs  in  the  United 
States,  to  mobilize  and  interpret  the  experiences  of  other  countries 
would  be  of  material  benefit.  Accordingly,  this  report  was  prepared, 
dealing  with  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden.   The  countries  studied  were  those  which  appeared  most 
likely  to  give  the  most  complete  information. 


"Living  Conditions  and  population  Migration  in  Four  Appalachian 

Counties".   By  L.S.  Dodson.   Social  Research  Report  No.  III. 
Farm  Security  Administration  and  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econ- 
omics.  October  1937.   (Farm.  Security  Administration,  Wash.,  D.C.) 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  area  has  long  been  considered  one  of 
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the  chief  agricultural  problem  areas  of  the  Nation  because  of  its  poor 
land,  its  large  population,  and  its  high  "birth  rate.   The  region  is  an 
area  of  comparatively  old  settlement  —  white  settlers  moved  into  the 
region  between  1800  and  1330  --  'and  in  the  early  days,  agriculture  was 
far  different  from  what  it  is  today;  then  'lumbering,  wildlife  and  mining 
offered  supplementary  sources  of  income  and  support.   Today  one  finds  a 
farm  population  still  partially  isolated,  its  natural  resources  badly 
depleted,  and  a  large  portion  depending  on  agriculture  for  economic  sup- 
port. 

This  report  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  families  in  the  area,  together  with  inward  and  outward 
migration  trends,  would  yield  significant  data  for  land  use  and  reset- 
tlement projects.  Together  with  two  additional  projected  reports  — 
Nos.  X  and  XVTI  --  this  study  will,  it  is  hoped,  present  further  infor- 
mation and  offer  a  comprehensive  picture  of  existing  conditions  in  the 
Appalachian  'region. 


"Regional  Planning  -  Part  IV":  Ealtimoro-Washington-Annapolis  Area". 
Maryland  State  planning  Commission,  Latrcbe  Hall,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Maryland.   40  cents. 

In  the  century  and  a  half  since  Major  L 'Enfant  prepared  plans 
for  the  City  of  Washington,  the  2,500  square  mile  intercity  area  (between 
the  cities'  of  Y/ashington,  Baltimore,  and  Annapolis)  has  grown  to  accom- 
modate a  population,  approaching  1,700,000.  With  this  growth,  problems 
of  land  use  and  public  utilities  have  become  so  acute  that  the  Maryland 
State  planning  Commission  decided  several  years  ago  to  have  the  area 
reviewed  in  order  to  provide  criteria  for  future  action  toward  guaran- 
teeing a  satisfactory  balance  between  beauty  and  use.   The  preliminary 
step  in  such  a  program  is  presented  in  this  document.   The  Commission 
hopes  it  will  arouse  sufficient  interest  to  produce  more  detailed 
plans,  for  next  steps  naturally  depend  upon  the  public  desire. 


Floods  and  Accelerated  Erosion  in  Northern  Utah'r.   Bailey,  Forsling,  and 
Becraft.   U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Miscellaneous  Publication 
196.  (Supt.  of  Docs.,  5  cents.) 

This  publication  affords  geologic  evidence  of  the  value  of 
plant  cover  in  regulating  surface  run-off  and'  controlling  erosion.   Ev- 
idence found  on  the  watersheds  shows  that  destructive  floods  in  northern 
Utah  were  directly  attributable  to'  destruction  by*  overgrazing  and  fire 
of  the  major  portion  of  vegetation  and  the  concomitant  loss  of  the  plant 
litter  and  more  porous  topsoil  on  critical  parts  of  the  watersheds. 
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"A  Land  Use  and  Soil  Management  program  for  Tennessee".   H.D.  Hendricks. 
University  of  Tennessee  Publication  197.   (Nashville,  Tennessee) 

This  bulletin  outlines  briefly  the  relation  of  soil  manage- 
ment to  land  utilization,  with  proper  regard  for  soil  conservation 
through  erosion  control  and  maintenance  of  fertility.   In  Tennessee  85 
percent. of  the  cultivated  land  has  been  damaged,  gullies  have  virtually 
destroyed  3,000,000  acres,  and  sheet  erosion  has  removed  75  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  top  soil  from .11,000,000  acres,  a  condition  largely  due  to 
improper  soil  management  and  land  use  for  100  years,  the  author  finds. 
Vegetative  cover  is  recommended  to  conserve  the  soil  and  to  maintain  its 
fertility. 


"Soil  Conservation  ■Reconnaissance  Survey  of  the  Southern  Great  Plains 
Wind-Erosion  Area".   Arthur  H.  Joel.  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,- Soil  Conservation  Service.   Technical  Bulletin  556. 
(Supt.  of  Docs.,  25  cents.) 

In  its  broader  aspects,  the  solution  of  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  problem  is  evidently  one  of  general  land  use  readjustment, 
this  study  indicates. 


.  Conservation  of  Land  and  Water  Resources  of  Nebraska".   G.E.  Condra. 
Bulletin  14.   Conservation  Department  of  the  Conservation  and 
Survey  Division,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Nebraska  is  a  young  State,  and  wastage  of  its  basic  resources 
has  not  yet  gone  beyond  repair.   This  report,  based  upon  the  activities 
of  the  Division  and  the  experience  of  farmers  and  research  workers 
generally,  is  made  to  the  Legislature  and  citizens  of  the  State  in  the 
hope  of  furthering  sound  conservation  practice  in  Nebraska.   Land  con- 
servation, other  than  agricultural,  is  not  discussed. 


"Total  Land  Area  and  Major  Uses  of  Farm  Land  in  Arkansas  by  Civil  Town- 
ships".  Dean  W.  Blackburn.   Farm  Security  Administration, 
Region  VI.   Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Arkansas  township  data  have  been  collected,  mapped  and 
reported  on  in  this  study  to  supply  a  need  for  information  on  small 
units  not  available  in  State  or  county  analyses.   Tables  and  maps  show 
percentage  of  total  land  area  in  farmland,  farmland  in  crops,  farmland 
in  pasture,  farmland  in  woodland  not  pastured,  and  total  land  area  in 
improved  farmland. 
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The  LAND  POLICY  CIRCULAR  is  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.   Its  pur- 
pose is  to  ..provide* 'technical  information  in  the  field  of  land  econ- 
omics, and  to  ussist  the  staff  members  of  the  Department  and  its 
cooperating  agencies -and  other  interested  groups  to  keep  in  touch 
-with  current  developments  hearing  upon  their  work,  ■  Its  pages  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information  concerning  local,  State,  and 
Federal  land  planning  activities  and  research, 

policies  and  programs  reported  or  described  in  this 
CIRCULAR  do  not,  unless  specifically  so  stated,  represent  the 
official  views  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  or  other 
branches  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

*   *   * 
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